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Friends of the Library 


O your editor this is a particularly interesting issue of NORTH 
COUNTRY LIBRARIES. Reading these articles gave a sense of 
excitement not always found in library literature. Each one emphasizes the 
enthusiasm engendered wherever such a group has been started; their am. 
bitious plans have been realized to a greater extent than the Friends ever 
dreamed. 

In these articles and the accompanying bibliography are exact deta 
on how to start such a group. The first step is up to the librarian or trusteg, 
to form a nucleus of interested citizens. Once formed, the group can bring to 
reality projects the librarian has long cherished but had no practical meang 
to bring about. The mere mechanics of running a library take so much time 
that however much the librarian may want to start more projects, time and 
energy are lacking. But the librarian may very well know someone with 
writing ability who might become chairman of the publicity committee; a 
person of artistic talent who might work on the exhibits committee; a young 
mother of pre-school children interested in a story-telling hour. Thus comes 
into being the formative group receptive to the idea of a Friends of the 
Library movement. 

It seems to us that one important angle of this is bringing into Friends of 
the Library those who may not be regular patrons of the library. The local 
artist may seldom use the library, but as the librarian gathers material on 
poster making or exhibit planning to help him, he may find that there are 
more things on library shelves than he has ever dreamed of, to fracture 
Shakespeare. There is no surer way of getting people vitally interested in 
a project than to give them an opportunity for personal participation. 

We shall be most interested to know of any Friends of the Library groups 
formed as a result of this bulletin. We hope there will be many—all a 
successful as those here described. 


L. H, 
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When a 
Library 
Needs a 
Friend 


Robert Frost, poet, and 1957 winner 
of the Sarah Josepha Hale Award, 
visits the Newport Library Festival, 
sponsored by Friends of the Richards 
Free Library. With him is Raymond 
Holden, chairman of the Award Com- 


mittee. 


by RaymMonp HOLDEN 


T O a group of people in Newport, New Hampshire, it became apparent 
in 1955 that in spite of the existence in that town of an endowed free library 
—the Richards Free Library—the majority of its citizens remained as un- 
familiar with books as with mountain lions. The Newport library had a 


board of trustees which was sufficiently foresighted, and lucky enough, to 
secure a trained librarian. Yet even a trained librarian cannot circulate 
books which she cannot purchase. The amount of money available for 
book purchases in 1954 for the Richards Free Library did not exceed $300. 
When you figure the average cost of a library book you can see that the 
citizens of Newport had no reason to believe that they would find many 
new books in their local reservoir of wisdom. 


An outsider might say, “Well, why not apply to the town for increased 
support for the library?” There were many local reasons for hesitating to 
do this. Many Newporters felt that an endowed library meant a library 
perpetually supplied with funds and they eyed a constantly rising tax rate 
with distrust and loathing. Moreover the fact that the trustees who con- 
trolled the library were neither appointed nor elected by the town made 
the library seem a self-perpetuating private club designed to segregate 
-teading and keep its opportunities from the man in the street. This view of 
the town library had to be counteracted in some way before any repre- 
sentative of the trustees would feel like getting up in town meeting and ask- 
ing for more money. 

It was decided that there was a need for some form of auxiliary to help 
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the trustees provide for the requirements of the library and enable the 
townspeople to become aware of the fact that it was not a private club by 
the common property of all Newporters. A number of citizens accordingly 
got together and formed an organization called the Friends of the Richards 
Free Library. This organization did not spring full-armed out of anyone’ 
forehead. It was the gradual growing body of an idea which began with 
the meeting over coffee of a few enthusiastic women and went on through 
many larger meetings to discuss ways and means. The ways and means 
included reaching parents through schools, sitting down with a telephone 
book and canvassing the town, and a great deal of patient and persistent 
brain-racking. The group was finally organized according to suggestions 
given by the A.L.A. pamphlet on Friends of Libraries. In this pamphlet, 
which is indispensable for forming a Friends group, there are given model 
constitutions on which the Newport group’s constitution was based. 

It was as simple as that. The first step, once the group was activated, was 
taken in the form of a membership campaign. Dues of $1.00 a year for 
members and of $10.00 a year for those who wished to be called patrons 
were decided upon. 

The Friends assumed that money from dues, from occasional book sales 
and from admission charged to hear speakers at the annual and at least 
one of the quarterly meetings would provide the desired revenue. They 
were not disappointed in their assumption. Our first speaker, in January 
1956, proved a good drawing card. He was Basil Davenport, writer and 
then member of the Editorial Department, since a Judge, of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. Mr. Davenport spoke in the library on science fiction asa 
form of literary art. Some eighty people turned out to hear him, crowding 
the library beyond the capacity of its chairs and its acoustics. No definite 
admission was charged but a collection was taken to defray the cost of 
getting the speaker to Newport. What was most important was the many 
applications for membership made at the close of the program by those in 
the audience. The success of this first venture enabled the Friends to get 
some valuable publicity through the newspapers and made it plain that 
more Newporters than just the trustees were interested in and benefiting 
from the library. 

This success, mild though it was, encouraged the Friends to aspire to 
heights which some thought rather dizzy. It was decided to establish an 
annual library ‘“‘festival’” to be held in August, at which there would bea 
public lecture in the evening followed by a fair on the library grounds. 

The Newport Friends were fortunate in being able to secure Robert 
Frost, the poet, as their first festival speaker. Mr. Frost came, was seen 
and heard, and he conquered. An enthusiastic audience filled the Town 


Hall and paid more than five hundred dollars to hear him. The fair, in F 
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spite of rain, was a success, with book sales, local authors’ and artists’ ex- 
hibits (the Friends received a commission on sales of paintings) and booths 
for the sale of the various articles usually found at fairs. The Friends cleared, 
after expenses, $786.39 on their first festival and began making plans for a 
second. It occurred to the group that there might be some limit to the 
number of popular speakers who could be prevailed upon to come to New- 
port and help arouse interest in the library. It seemed a good idea to establish 
an annual award, to be offered to some literary figure whose work expressed 
the spirit of New England. We had in Newport’s history a figure ideally 
suited for honoring by an award. 

Sarah Josepha Hale was born in Newport in 1788, when there were 
neither schools nor churches in the town. She grew up in the pine forest on 
East Mountain, getting her education at home from her father and mother 
and a brother who went to Dartmouth. Her intellectual stature was far 
out of proportion to her opportunities. She read not only the Bible and 
Pilgrim’s Progress, those standard mainsprings of backwoods genius, but 
managed to get and devour, in what manner we do not know, works of 
the celebrated writers of the 18th century such as Pope, Johnson, Cowper, 
Burns and even Mrs. Radcliffe, whose Mysteries of Udolpho thrilled her 
because it was a novel and written by a woman. Sarah Josepha determined 
that she, too, would be a novelist and would devote her life to the honor 
and dignity of her sex. Both of these things she did, her novel Northwood 
having appeared in 1827. In 1828, six years after the death of her husband 
had left her destitute with five children, she was called from her hill 
country home to Boston to become editor of The Ladies’ Magazine which 
later, in 1837, merged with Godey’s Lady’s Book. This latter publication 
she edited until her death in her 92nd year. She was the author also of sev- 
eral volumes of poems (among which was ‘“‘Mary’s Little Lamb”) and pub- 
lished many books on woman’s place in the world. 

The Friends of the Richards Free Library established the Sarah Josepha 
Hale Award in 1957 and gave the first medal retroactively to Robert Frost, 
who made a special trip to Newport to receive it. The second annual Hale 
medal was given to John P. Marquand, novelist, who was the speaker at 
the August 1957 library festival. 

To perpetuate this award a committee has been formed which consists 
of Professor Herbert West, professor of comparative literature at Dart- 
mouth College, Edward Weeks, editor of The Atlantic Monthly, Basil Daven- 
port, of the Board of Judges of the Book-of-the-Month Club, Anne Richter 
of the R. R. Bowker Company, publishers of the Publishers’ Weekly and the 
Library Journal, Kenneth Andler, author, lawyer and library trustee of 
Newport, Francis Brown, Editor, The New York Times Book Review, 
and Raymond Holden, author, critic and naturalist, also of Newport. 
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It will be seen that the Friends of the Richards Free Library have been 
successful. ‘They have raised enough money to more than double the amount 
available to the library annually for book purchases and to keep a con. 
siderable sum on hand for appropriation on recommendation of the trys. 
tees for refurbishing the library, in order to translate its 19th century aspects 
into terms of the 20th century, or for any other useful purpose. They have 
also created interest and confidence in the Newport library which ex. 
tends far beyond the borders of the town. 

Although the Friends act in cooperation with the trustees, the organization 
is entirely independent of the library board. A member of the board of 
trustees acts as liaison officer on the executive committee of the Friends, 
The success of the organization has resulted from the devoted labor of 
many individuals who serve on one or more of its committees. There is a 
committee concerned with organizing volunteer help for work in the 
library, helping with clerical work, relieving the librarian, conducting 
children’s story hours and such. There is a committee, an individual in 
this case, the assistant librarian, who takes it upon herself to get reviews of 
newly acquired books in the local paper. The local paper is practically a 
committee in itself, putting news of the Friends and of the library constantly 
before the public. 

Newport, often rather slightingly referred to as ‘“‘that mill town,” has 
proved how keenly aware it is that its library, set up 70 years ago bya 
citizen whose public spirit was far greater than his ability to foresee the value 
of the dollar in the middle of the 20th century, is a priceless heritage worth 
working for; that the better and more stable a town’s library is the better 
and more stable will its citizens be. 





Library books are not just shelf decorations. Far from it! They are strictly utilitarian 
and the more they come down off the shelves—the more they circulate, the more they 


are used, the better they serve their purpose of bringing entertainment, instruction and 
education to everybody. 


In foul weather, patrons of the new public library of Vancouver, British Columbia, 
are presented with paper bags to cover the books they borrow. The bags are made of 
good quality paper and bear considerable information concerning the library and its 
branches. These bags cost the library system no money because they are furnished by 
the management of the ““White Spot” drive-in restaurants. Two illustrations appear on 
the bags; a fine cut of the new library building and a commercial, depicting a White 


Spot fowl sheltered from the weather by an umbrella reading ‘‘Making your ‘Home Run’ 
a Dry One.” 


America is becoming a nation of browsers, if not yet of bookworms. . . With unabridged 
Homer and Dostoievsky selling in the hundreds of thousands along with westerns and 


whodunits there are conflicting prophecies of a cultural renaissance and a renascent 
illiteracy. 


—The (London) Economist 
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Friends of the Dartmouth Library 


In January, 1938, the association known as The Friends of the Dartmouth 
Library was founded. Professor Herbert Faulkner West had many connec- 
tions in the world of book collectors and was well advised at the start by the 
Yale librarian, James T. Babb, then a collector like himself. Mr. West, 
who has been secretary and director since the beginning, also found many 
other friends of the College who co-operated and made the organization 
possible. 

The aim was simply stated: ‘““The purpose...should be to get, when 
and where possible, complete collections, single rare volumes, manuscripts, 
diaries, letters, books and pamphlets which throw light on the cultural 
history of this or other countries; in other words, any original or rare ma- 
terial the Library could not be expected to buy with its own funds.” 

The Friends have always been an extremely simple organization and 
have cost the College nothing except the expense of cataloguing the ma- 
terial acquired. The group pays its own way, mainly through membership 
fees. There is no constitution or bylaws, and no minutes are kept of any 
meeting. The Friends, working independently, actually have no official 
connection with the library, though Edward Connery Lathem, Director of 
the Division of Special Collections in the library, and Professor Churchill 
P. Lathrop act as liaison officers for the library and for the Department of 
Art respectively. Once a year, for the first dozen years or so in New York 
City but recently in Hanover, as many of the Executive Committee as 
possible get together for two or three days of social and business meetings. 

The organization has tried to encourage book buying and book collecting 
among the undergraduates, and has awarded a yearly prize to the student 
who has brought together the most purposeful and interesting collection. 

From a modest beginning the Friends have brought to Baker Library 
at least eighty complete author collections, many of which are definitive 
and outstanding, consisting of all a writer’s books in first and limited editions, 
manuscripts, holograph letters, photographic material, clippings, and 
pamphlets. In the summer of 1954 five famous collections of juveniles, 
consisting of nearly a thousand books and collected over the years by mem- 
ber James E. Knott, were deposited in the Baker Library. 

Because of lack of space it is impossible to mention individual books. 
Suffice it to say that thousands of rare and costly volumes, letters, press 
books, manuscripts, and a fine collection on Spanish civilization have been 
given to the College through the Friends. 


Herbert Faulkner West 
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Friends of the Hampton, N. H. Library 


Early in February of this year an organization meeting of a group of 
citizens interested in the Lane Memorial Library was held in the library, 
with two officials of the State Library present to advise the new association, 

The constitution and by-laws provide that the name of the association 
shall be Friends of the Hampton Public Library. The objectives are described 
as follows: ‘“‘to cooperate with the trustees in an endeavor to (1) increase 
the use of basic library facilities and (2) to arrange all possible types of 
interesting and cultural programs.” 

This cooperation will be extended through the work of three standing 
committees; public relations, exhibits, and programs. The first committee 
is expected to publicize the library and its facilities; the committee on 
exhibits is empowered to appoint single members or sub-committees to 
have charge of many classes of exhibits of art and handicraft; the com. 
mittee on programs has similar authorization with respect to such features 
for children, music appreciation, discussion groups, travel, etc. Regular 
meetings will be held on the third Sunday of each month at the library, 
with the annual meeting in October. Dues will be fifty cents a year. 





Story hour at Burlington 





For 
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Friends of the Burlington Library 


Formal organization of a Friends of the Library group for Burlington 
came about at a public meeting held in the library in the fall of 1957. The 
idea had been discussed earlier by a group of interested citizens who knew 
of such groups elsewhere and felt the need in Burlington for an informed 
public interest in the library. The desirability of such a group was also 
clearly pointed out in a survey of Burlington’s library made by Mr. Joseph 
Wheeler, noted library consultant, at the request of the board of trustees. 
During one of Mr. Wheeler’s visits to Burlington late last summer, he spoke 
to a group of about fifty interested citizens concerning Burlington’s library 
needs, told what Friends of the Library in other communities had done, 
and suggested some ways in which such a group could be of great benefit 
in Burlington. 

With this background and impetus, planning went forward for the formal 
organizational meeting. A group of ten to twelve met to arrange time, 
place, date, publicity and agenda for the meeting. They obtained a great 
deal of help from studies made of Friends of Libraries all over the country 
and from A.L.A. literature on the subject. Folders were purchased from 
A.L.A. for distribution. Besides publicity in local newspapers and on radio 
and TV stations, letters were written to all clubs and organizations in town 
inviting them to send representatives to the meeting, the Chamber of Com- 
merce providing the list of organizations. They decided to hold the organiza- 
tional meeting in the library and to invite those attending to tour the library 
afterwards. 

The agenda consisted of introductory remarks about the purpose of the 
meeting—to organize a group of Friends to promote an informed interest 
in the services and needs of the library; a color film, ‘Books for All’’, ob- 
tained from the State of New York; a discussion period; a motion to organize 
a Friends of the Library group, made, discussed, and passed. A temporary 
chairman was selected and officers consisting of president, vice-president, 
secretary, and treasurer were elected. It was voted to set a $1.00 individual 
membership fee and to accept such fees from those wishing to pay at the 
meeting. Those joining were also given an opportunity to indicate areas 
of interest or committees on which they would like to work, suggested ones 
being membership, publicity, children’s work, young adult program, re- 
cordings, mending, picture file, clipping file, historical materials, gifts, 
exhibits. 

Since the organizational meeting, work has been going forward. The 
officers plus heads of committees constitute an executive board and it is 
planned to have most of the work done by the committees and the board 
with meetings once or twice a year of the general membership. Several 
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of the committees are already well organized and making progress on their 
specific projects. The membership committee is reaching citizens individually 
and is contacting groups and organizations and arranging for time g 
meetings to speak about the Friends group, and extend an invitation to 
membership. This committee has prepared a leaflet for distribution to 
individuals and groups, stating the purpose of the group, listing committee 
and areas of interest, noting the $1.00 membership fee, and providing q 
place for name and address. Initial response to membership has been most 
heartening and there is much enthusiasm among committee members to 
increase membership steadily and continuously. 

The committee on children’s work has started Saturday story hours in 
the library on a volunteer basis. These have been most successful and 
popular, and plans for them are scheduled well ahead. Varied types of 
story hours, using costumes, dramatizations, or puppets to stimulate atten. 
tion, have aroused much interest among the children. 

The committee on exhibits has planned a variety of interesting displays 
to be placed in the library. Arrangements are being worked out in co- 
operation with the library board of trustees and the library staff, as are 
plans for all projects of the Friends group. 

The committee working on gifts is full of enthusiasm. It plans to encourage 
gifts of books, periodicals, and other library materials, and also gifts of 
money for specific purposes or in the form of endowment funds. Other 
committees are making plans and are busy with internal organization 
and recruiting and with working out with the library staff specific plans 
for assistance. 

All these evidences of progress in specific areas are most encouraging 
but by far the most gratifying aspect of the organization and accomplish 
ment of the Friends group to date is the interest already evidenced in the 
community in general in library matters. Important as are all the specific 
services which can be accomplished by groups of library Friends, the pr:- 
mary goal of any such group is to stimulate an informed public opinion, 
to get people thinking about their library and what is necessary to have it 
best represent and serve the people of the community. It is from such an 
informed public opinion that action comes—action constructive to the best 
interests of the community. 


Mary E. Haviland 
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Friends of the Bennington Library 


The Friends of the Bennington Library organized in October 1955. 
Mrs. Florence H. Moses, the librarian, had invited all interested 
persons to an Open House the previous June. About 125 people gathered 
on the library lawn to hear Mr. Robert G. Newman, librarian of the Berk- 
shire Athenaeum in Pittsfield, Mass., tell about the organization there, and 
how helpful it had been. Mrs. William H. Wills of Bennington, Chairman 
of the Free Public Library Commission of Vermont, suggested that it would 
be a fine thing to have such a group in Bennington. Fifty-six names were 
gathered as a nucleus of persons interested in forming such a group. Re- 
freshments of punch and cookies, contributed by friends, were served, and 
Miss Margery Frost entertained with violin selections. It was a very pleasant 
occasion, and enthusiastic co-operation was assured. 

Mrs. Wills called a pre-organization meeting in September to discuss 
necessary committees, number of meetings a year, and annual dues. A 
committee was appointed to study sample constitutions of similar groups. 
When the organization meeting took place in October, a slate of officers, 
constitution, and by-laws were ready for approval. Dues were set at $1 a 
year for regular members, $5 for contributing members, and $25 for life 
members. Four meetings a year are held: the annual meeting in January; 
a luncheon with guest speaker in April; a lawn party in the summer; and the 
fourth meeting at the opening of the Book Fair in November. 

Mrs. Wills was elected the first president, and when she took the chair 
gave a brief history of Friends of the Library groups. There are about 300 
such organizations, and Bennington is proud to be the first in Vermont. 
The Friends in no way interfere with policies or working plans of either 
trustees or librarian, but rather act as an auxiliary to help whenever needed. 

The Book Fair was the first project. The Friends supplied decorations and 
assisted in setting up exhibits. Emphasis was on books for children. The 
Public Library Commission sent a fine exhibit, resulting in orders for books. 
Other books were on sale from Huntting, William Scott, Baker and Taylor, 
and the local Bennington Book Shop. An exhibit of puppets made by school 
children at the library, supervised by Mrs. Dickie, the children’s librarian, 
was an added feature. The net profit on the Book Fair was $83.84. 

The next project was redecorating the basement room of the library. Mrs. 
Moses had been working for several years, raising funds by public lectures 
and entertainments; heat had been installed for $545 and linoleum floor 
covering at $201, but much remained to be done. The generous gifts of in- 
dividual friends provided an outside entrance; paint for the walls and labor 
on painting exhibit cases; drapes for the windows and covering for a table 
top; 35 folding chairs in memory of a former librarian; and an electric plate 
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for heating coffee. The cost of painting the walls, $278, was paid by the 
library directors, from funds raised by Mrs. Moses. 

The Friends of the Library, as a group, contributed lights for the outside 
entrance, $58, and fluorescent lights in the room, $210. The transformation 
of a bleak basement room was outstanding. The new Social Room is used 
for story-telling groups, as a meeting room for library officials, and for local 
organizations (without charge during library hours, but at other times avail. 
able at a small charge for janitor service and lights). It has been used by the 
D.A.R., the A.A.U.W., the League of Women Voters, a group working ona 
school for retarded children, and a Girl Scout leaders group. 

Several other projects are to be undertaken. One of them, to extend 
over a period of years, is the purchase of microfilm of the Bennington Banner, 
Another is a film and slide projector and screen. 

In addition to the material benefits to the library, there is an immeasurable 
dividend of friendly co-operation and helpfulness. The local paper and the 
radio station have been generous in publicizing activities. Children of the 
public and parochial schools made colored drawings of Mother Goose 
characters for the second Book Fair. Bradford Smith was guest speaker at 
the 1956 luncheon and showed beautiful colored slides of Hawaii. Frederick 
F. Van de Water gave an interesting talk on ‘“‘Lo, the Poor Author’ at the 
1957 luncheon. Mrs. Wills invited the Friends to her home for the 1956 lawn 
party, which was a reception to Mrs. Moses, who had then retired. Miss 
Randolph and Miss Ball were guests, and the Book Wagon, too. Miss Phyllis 
Fenner of Manchester was guest speaker at the opening of the 1956 Book 
Fair. The lawn party this summer was a basket picnic on the library lawn. 
Miss Carman, librarian, and her staff were guests, and a charming young 
librarian from Malaya, a student at the International Summer School at 
Bennington College, was present. 

Membership is limited to adults. There is a card posted at the library 
desk, where membership cards are issued and dues may be paid. Meetings 
are open, and at the luncheon meetings members have been encouraged to 
invite guests. There are now 113 members, and the Friends of the Bennington 
Library is definitely a going concern. 


Ethel Richmond, 
Secretary 
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Friends of the Library: A Bibliography 


by 
MarGErRY Stroup, Public Library Consultant 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ADULT FICTION 
Dornten M. HARPER 


Public Library Consultant N. H. State Library 
*Starred items recommended for young 
people. 


ANGEL OF THE DELTA, Edward F. 
Murphy. Hanover House, $3.95. 

A fictional biography of Margaret Gaffney, 

“the first woman to have a public monu- 

ment in Dixieland’, for her unselfish work 

for the orphans of New Orleans. 


THE BIRTH OF A GRANDFATHER. 
May Sarton. Rinchart, $3.75. 

The story of Sprig Wyeth’s struggle to 

make a personality adjustment, and over- 

come his sense of failure as a husband, 

father and friend, and learn to accept both 

life and death. 


MRS, DAFFODIL. Gladys ‘Taber. Lipp- 
incott, $3.75. 

A warm story with nice neighborly, homey 

touches and salt-of-the-earth people, which 

appears to be autobiographical. 

THE GREENGAGE SUMMER. Rumer 
Godden. Viking, $3.50. 

Charming tale of strange behavior and 


skullduggery as seen through the eyes of 


five English adolescents temporarily aban- 
doned in a small French village. 


THE ‘TIME OF ‘THE PANTHER. Wesley 
D. Ford. Harper, $3.95. 

Wise and humorous novel of life in a Florida 

lumber camp in the 1920’s. ‘Tom Jackson, 

14, comes of age in an atmosphere steeped 

in love of life and nature. 


THE UNFORGIVEN. Alan LeMay. Har- 
per, $3.50. 
‘Texas frontier life in the eighteen hundreds 
with brave people fighting for their very 
existence. A tender love story, an Indian 
raid, and an element of mystery about the 
central character, make it a stirring tale. 
VILLAGE DIARY. ‘Miss Read’. Hough- 
ton, $3.50. 
A quiet, gentle book about the little world 
of Fairacre and its people, as recorded with 
loving detail in the diary of the local teach- 
er, who told of their children in an earlier 
book. 


THE WINTHROP WOMAN. Anya S¢. 
ton. Houghton, $4.95. 
Mlizabeth Jones, seventeenth-century, non- 


conformist daughter-in-law of — Puritan 


John Winthrop, three times married, al- 


most hanged for witcheraft, always cour. 
ageous, is the heroine of this fine historical 
novel, 


ADULT NON-FICTION 
*AIR FORCE: A PICTORIAL — HIS. 
‘TORY OF AMERICAN AIRPOWER. 
Martin Caidin. Rinehart, $10.00, 
An approved, valuable book depicting fifty 
years development through action photo- 
graphs in chronological arrangement with 
pertinent accompanying text. 


THE COMMON SENSE BOOK OF 
BABY AND CHILD CARE, Benja 
min Spock. New ed. completely rey, 
Duell, $5.00. 

A practical, casy to use, and easy to under- 

stand reference book, known as the Bible 

in the field. 

COUNTDOWN FOR ‘TOMORROW, 
Martin Caidin. Dutton. $4.95. 

The inside story of carth satellities, rockets 

and missiles, telling what the Russians have 


accomplished and without mincing words 


the reasons why, in the author’s opinion, 
Amcrica has fallen behind. 


A HISTORY OF ‘THE ENGLISH 


SPEAKING PEOPLES: v. 4, ‘THE 
GREAT DEMOCRACIES. Winston 


Churchill. Dodd, $6.00. 
Final volume of a magnificent but highly 
personal interpretation of history. Covers 
19th century British Empire and U. S. 
Every library should have this significant 
work, 


HOW TO BRING UP YOUR CHILD 
TO ENJOY MUSIC. Howard ‘Taub- 
man. Hanover House, $2.50. 

Practical, useful guide with lists of recom- 

mended records for children of all ages. 

Author is the N. Y. ‘Times music critic. 


HOW 'TO RUN BETTER MEETINGS. 
Edward J. Hegarty. McGraw, $4.95. 
This what-to-do and how-to-do-it is a must 
for all those concerned with the problem. 
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THE INCURABLE WOUND. Berton 
Roueché. Little, $3.50. 

Exciting true detective stories of such 

problems as amnesia, aspirin posioning, 

rabies, overusage of cortisone, etc. 

THE LONESOME ROAD. Saunders 
Redding. Doubleday, $5.75. 

Vivid history of the Negro in America by 

an outstanding Negro author. Another of 

the “Mainstream of America Series”, 
which provides authentic material for the 
layman. 

*McCALL’S NEW COMPLETE BOOK 
OF SEWING AND DRESSMAKING. 
Greystone Press, $5.95. 

An encyclopedia on making clothes for the 

entire family with clear explanations and 

pictorial steps, for use by the beginner and 
the expert. 

MARCH’S ‘THESAURUS—DICTION- 
ARY. Francis Andrew and Francis A. 
Marsh. Hanover House, $9.75. (thumb 
indexed $10.75) 

This linguistic aid for the writer, teacher, 

scholar, newspaperman, etc., is highly 

recommended for any library now lacking 

a thesaurus. 

NEW RHYMING DICTIONARY AND 
POETS’ HANDBOOK. Burges Johnson. 
Rev. ed. Harper, $5.75. 

The most recent authoritative, and com- 

prehensive book in the field of poetry giving 

examples of meters, etc., as we!l as games to 
test one’s skill. 

PATHS ACROSS THE EARTH. Lorus 
and Margery Milne. Harper, $3.75. 
Naturalists, residents of N. H., tell the in- 
triguing story of animal migrations and 
the marvellous ways in which life spreads 

over this globe. 

THE RIVER IN THE SEA. Hans Leip. 
Putnam, $4.75. 

A fascinating, unusual book, that tells 

through anecdote, legend, and history the 

story of the Gulf Stream and its effect on 
men’s affairs. 

7 YEARS’ SOLITARY. Edith Bone. Har- 
court, $4.50. 

The triumph of a courageous woman over 

incredible odds in a Hungarian Com- 

munist prison camp. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE LUCKY 
DRAGON. Ralph E. Lapp. Harper, 
$3.00. ; 
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The misadventures of the Japanese fishing 
craft whose crewmen became the first 
victims of the super bomb. Authentic de- 
tails of the personal, medical, and diplo- 
matic repercussions which followed. 
WHITE MOTHER. Jessie Bennett Sams. 
McGraw, $3.95. 

Sincerely told biography of Negro twins 
and their relationship with the white 
woman who befriended them. 
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Mrs. Emily S. Leavitt, Librarian 


St. Johnsbury Regional Library, Vermont 


FOR THE YOUNGEST 


THE FARMER AND HIS COWS. Louise 
Lee Floethe. Scribners, $2.75. 
How the farmer ran his farm long ago and 
how he runs it today. An easy-to-read story 
with colored pictures, showing how farming 
has changed from lanterns to electricity 
and milking machines, from horses to 
tractors and balers.. Illustrated by Richard 
Floethe. 
HOMER AND THE CIRCUS TRAIN. 
Hardie Gramatky. Putnam, $2.75. 
Homer, a shiny red caboose, always rode 
backwards on the train. He never knew 
where he was going. He could only see 
where he had been. Life was getting 
monotonous, when suddenly Homer found 
himself a hero: he had saved a circus train 
from a real smash-up! An exciting tall- 
tale for young readers. Pictures in color by 
the author. 
JAMES AND THE RAIN. Aarla Ruskin. 
Harper, $3.00 reinf. 
Jolly pictures in black, white, and yellow 
show James and his umbrella as he ambles 
along with animals and birds finding all 
sorts of rainy day fun. An early grade 
reading book. 
THE LIGHT IN THE TOWER. 
Howard. Lothrop, $2.50. 
A true story of Mark Island off the coast of 
Maine: ‘“‘a mile offshore, the little island 
sat like a duck in the waves...” The 
lighthouse had shone from sunset to sun- 
rise for nearly a hundred years. Now it 
was dark; a buoy took its place. Then a new 
family came to make the island their home. 


Joan 
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At Christmas time they planned a special 
surprise for the light tower. Delicately 
drawn illustrations in color by Adrienne 
Adams. 
MY DOG AND I. Nancy Lord. Whittle- 
sey, $2.25. 
“My dog” is a St. Bernard, with personal- 
ity by Paul Galdone. The picture-book 
story is a series of lively adventures told in 
verse. Some pictures are in three colors, 
some in black and white. 
NOBODY LISTENS TO ANDREW. 
Elizabeth Guilfoile. Follett, $.96. 
No matter whose attention Andrew tried to 
get, the answer was always “Wait, Andrew” 
until Andrew finally said very loudly, 
“THERE IS A BEAR UPSTAIRS IN 
MY BED.” Then everybody went into 
action! A beginning-reading picture book 
with lively illustrations. 
TELL ME MR. OWL. Doris Van Liew 
Foster. Lothrop, $2.75. 
“It happened on a night/ When jolly 
jack-o-lanterns/ Peer from every window.” 
A gaily colored picture book full of sus- 
pense. Illustrated by Helen Stone. 


TERRIBLE TERRIFYING TOBY. 
Crockett Johnson. Harper, $3.25 Lib. ed. 
A pup named Toby went out into his back- 
yard to see the world. How he convinced 
himself that he was terrible and terrifying 
makes a fascinating picture story, in soft 
colors and bold figures. 
Three POETRY books with poems for all 
ages: 
POEMS. Elizabeth Coatsworth. 
$2.50. 
‘It takes a little island to button down a 
pond... . ” A book of enchantment, with 
poems for Winter and the Moon, Spring 
with its Birds, Summer and the Sea, Green 
magic, Windy Fall, Wild animals.’”’ Deli- 
cate heading decorations by Vee Guthrie. 
STORY POEMS NEW AND OLD. 
William Cole, ed. World, $3.50. 
An anthology containing such strongly 
rhythmic poetry as: Paul Revere’s Ride, 
The Wonderful ‘‘One-Hoss Shay,” and 
Annabel Lee. Poets represented include 
Noyes, Masefield, Robinson, de la Mare, 
Keats, Carryl, Lindsay. Many selections 
suitable for choral reading. 
UNTUNE THE SKY. POEMS OF 
MUSIC AND THE DANCE. = Helen 
Plotz, comp. Crowell, $3.50. 


Macmillan, 


Poets from East and West, from early 
times to modern times, have contributed 
to this collection. The comments by the 
compiler, at the beginning of each section 
are a choice part of the collection, as oe 
the wood engravings by Clare Leighton, 
Humorous, worshipful, lyrical, thoughtful: 
all the poems speak of music. 





FOR THE MIDDLE GROUP 


THE BRIGHT HIGH FLYER. Margaret 
J. Baker. Longmans, $2.50. 
When the Bennetts left their city home for 
two weeks holiday at a seaside farm, they 
never dreamed of the treasure waiting in 
the old coach where the hen had her nest. 
An exciting mystery solved by Robert, 
his two sisters, their Friend Lou, and Mul- 
berry, the big bulldog. 
HAPPINESS FOR KIMI. = Eleanor 
Frances Lattimore. Morrow, $2.50. 
First of the author’s books to be set in 
Japan. Printed in bold type, it is well suited 
for third grade readers. The story and the 
line drawings capture delightfully the at- 
mosphere of Eastern culture as seen in the 
life of a village family. 


INDIAN TALES OF THE DESERT 
PEOPLE. William D. Hayes. McKay, 
$3 .00. 


The ancestors of the Pima and the Papago 
Indians first told these tales in what is now 
Arizona. The author has chosen twelve 
legends with appeal for young readers as 
well as for anyone interested in folk litera- 
ture. Some stories have themes common to 
all folk lore: Why the World Is the Way It 
Is, Why Coyote Is the Color of the Ground. 
Some stories are native to the desert soil: 
The Turquoise Stones, The Legend of 
Crooked Mountain. All have vigorous 
black and white drawings, by the author, 
in the rhythmic spirit of the Indians. 
KATIE KITTENHEART. Miriam E. 
Mason. Macmillan, $2.50. 

An entrancing story of the lively adventures 
of a resourceful little girl. In a dilemma 
Katie always thought how her favorite 
teacher would manage the situation. When 
a fellow passenger on the airline became 
airsick, Katie called the stewardess for a 
glass of water and a pill. Then she read 
aloud ‘‘something peaceful’, a chapter 
called, ‘“Teaching good family habits to a 
raccoon!’’. Adults will chuckle over this, 
even though written for young readers. 
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MAN-MADE MOONS. Irving Adler. Day, 
$2.95. 

As the author puts it, “in sending up a 
satellite we are dipping our toes into the 
ocean of space to see how ‘cold?’ it is.”’ This 
book answers the question: What can an 
earth satellite tell us? Illustrations by Ruth 
Adler help the simple explanations come 
clear. A timely book which will be much 
in demand. 

THE MORNING STAR. Lucille 

ower. McKay, $2.50. 

A true account based on an episode in 
history, the founding and establishment of 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. More than this, 
it is the story of the Moravians, their way of 
worship, and their early friendship with 
the Indians. ‘““The Morning Star’ is the 
beloved Christmas hymn sung each year at 
Christmas vigil; the words and music are 
printed on the inside covers. Black and 
white illustrations by the author. 


MY VILLAGE IN IRELAND. Sonia and 
Tim Gidal. Pantheon, $3.50. 

MY VILLAGE IN YUGOSLAVIA.... 
Two more books in the MY VILLAGE 
series. MY VILLAGE IN AUSTRIA and 
MY VILLAGE IN INDIA were the first. 
The activities of each village are recounted 
in lively conversational style by a young 
school boy. Clear photographs of village 
scenes add reality. A valuable contribution 
to education for international living. 


PIPPI GOES ON BOARD. Astrid Lind- 
gren. Trans. from Swedish by Florence 
Lamborn, Viking, $2.00. 

The second book about Pippi, the rollick- 

ing tomboy, and her hilarious escapades. 

A delightful style of writing makes Pippi 

seem like a droll little twentieth century 

troll. Comical illustrations in black and 
white by Louis S. Glanzman. 

SCIENCE IN YOUR OWN BACK 
YARD. Elizabeth K. Cooper. Harcourt, 
$3.00. 

A tantalizing book that makes one want to 

explore. A backyard, a park, a school play- 

ground,—anywhere outdoors is the place 
to begin. Chapters are titled Soil and Rock, 

Fossils, Water, Grass, Flowers, Plants, 

Insects, Birds, Weather, Atmosphere and 

outer space. 

THE SMALL CIRCUS. Elizabeth Hub- 
bard Lansing. Crowell, $2.50. 

An exciting story of Niki, her two hand- 


Wall- 


some brothers, and her father and mother, 
who all lived in a trailer. Niki’s father 
owned the Smali Circus and everybody in 
the family had circus jobs to do. Their life 
was one of travel and exotic adventure, 
but Niki wished hard to live in a real house. 
How her wish came true rounds out the 
story. Illustrated by Beth and Joe Krush. 


THE WONDERFUL CAT OF COB- 
BIE BEAN. Barbee Oliver Carleton. Win- 
ston, $2.00. 

‘**Think high. Work well. Pass your happi- 

ness along.” This was the secret the wonder- 

ful cat taught Cobbie Bean. How it helped 

him outwit his Captain cousin who was a 

GETTER and his deacon cousin who was 

a DOER makes a charming tale of Salem 

witchcraft days. Told in poetic prose that 

is delightful to read aloud. Bold illustra- 
tions by Joseph Landau. 





FOR OLDER BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE COAST GUARD ACADEMY. Jack 
Engeman. Lothrop, $3.50. 

U.S. AIR FORCE ACADEMY... . 
Two more picture stories of the “‘Life of a 
Cadet” series. Teen-agers who have read 
WEST POINT: THE LIFE OF A CA- 
DET and ANNAPOLIS: THE LIFE OF 
A MIDSHIPMAN will welcome the oppor- 
tunity to read similar candid accounts. 


FIRST ORCHID FOR PAT. Anne Emery 
Westminster, $2.75. 
A high school romance is tested by separa- 
tion when Tim Davis goes away to college 
and Pat Marlowe is left at home for her 
senior year. Pat learns she can make choices 
and adjustments that are valuable. She 
also discovers how to wait and prepare for 
marriage with confidence and maturity. 


GARIBALDI, FATHER OF MODERN 
ITALY. Marcia Davenport. Random, 
$2.75. 

Another in the series of Landmark bio- 

graphies. Marcia Davenport showed her 

talent for writing biography in her first 
book MOZART. For this present biogra- 
phy she followed Garidaldi’s trail all over 

Italy and visited his home on the island of 

Caprera. 


GYPSY SECRET. Florence Crane. 
dom, $2.75. 
Randy, a gypsy girl, finally discovers why 


Ran- 
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at 16 she was taken from her gypsy friends 
in Chicago to live with a non-gypsy family 
in the Lake country. A junior novel that 
blends the exoticism of gypsy life with 
romance and mystery. 
THE LITTLE MARQUISE. 
son. Knopf, $3.00. 
‘The Little Marquise was Adrienne, daugh- 
ter of the Duc and Duchesse d’Ayen. She 
married at 14 her handsome 16-year-old 
lover, Gilbert, Marquis de Lafayette. A 
discerning biography which is also a warm 
and tender love story of a happy but tur- 
bulent) married _ life. 
MARY McLEOD BETHUNE. 
Gelders Sterne. Knopf, $3.50. 
A well authenticated biography in story 
style of a proud and courageous Negro 
woman who devoted her life to the edu- 
cation of her people. Her monument is 
the thriving Bethune-Cookman College 
in} Daytona Beach, Florida. 
MY LADY, MY LOVE. Gladys Malvern. 
Macrae Smith, $2.75. 
A fantastic tale, taken from history, of the 
lovely Isabella of Valois who was seven 
years old when she became 


Hazel Wil- 


E-mma 


Qucen_ of 


England. How she used her wits to protect 


herself and the throne when __ plotters 
threatened her country is a story of courage. 
NURSE’S DILEMMA IN THE PRI- 
VATE CORRIDOR. Dorothy Deming. 
Dodd, $2.75. 
Another of the popular nurse stories by 
Dorothy Deming. An exciting story with 
authentic hospital background. Of course, 
a budding love affair complicates the 
situations, adding interest to a lively story. 
PUCK GRABBER. C. P. and O. B. 
Jackson, Whittlesey, $3.00. 
A fast-moving sports story for hockey fans. 
On-the-rink action gives good tips for 
playing and emphasizes a player’s responsi- 
bilities to the team. 
ROCKETS AND MISSILES. 
gaull, Putnam, $2.00. 
Divided into five sections (Research, Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Missiles of ‘To- 
morrow ), this book includes photographs 
and descriptions of 48 major missiles. An 
up-to-date, picture-caption account of 
America’s rockets. 


Erik Ber- 


THE SECRET OF 
MOUNTAIN. 
Abelard, $2.75. 

A real boy’s book, well-written, entertain. ~ 

ing, and ghostly, though more adventure — 

than ghost story. The experiences of two 
boys in ‘The Big Swamp of the Pennsyle 
vania-Dutch country. 


SIDE LINE VICTORY. Jack Paulson, 
Westminster, $2.75. 
To his disappointment, Jerry Dale is not 
heavy enough to place on the football 
team. He becomes sports columnist for the 
High School paper. When the new coach 
has different views from the four “‘veter.— 
ans” on the team, trouble arises. Quick — 
thinking and clear writing on Jerry’s part — 
quell the rebellion and assure victory for 
the school. 


TURKEYFOQ 
Kida and Richard Cyi 


TWELVE DAYS "TIL ‘TRENTON. John 

M. Duncan. Whittlesey, $3.00. & 
How a lad from Marblehead of the 14th 
Massachusetts Continentals meets Brad, — 
a Virginian, and how the two boys help 
cach other and General Washington, at the 
crossing of the Delaware and the triumph 
at ‘Trenton. 


YOU THE PERSON YOU WANT TO 
BE. Ruth Fedder. Whittlesey, $3.50, — 
Are you someone you like? ‘The book ate 
tempts to give maturing teen-agers a wise 
slant on their own lives as they meet the: 
complex experiences of life around them, 


SWAMP. CAT. Dodd, 
$3.00. 

The unusual story of a cat named ‘Frost 
who had to learn to take care of himself 
in a wild swamp, and who allies himself 
with young Andy Gates, trying to make 
his living there. Their experiences with @ 
very mean neighbor who steals Andy's 
muskrats make a thrilling adventure story. 


THIS WAY TO THE STARS. John M 
Schealer. Dutton, $2.95. 
This lively and very readable book first 
takes the young space traveler and junior 
astronomer back in history to learn abo 
the early astronomers and their work, th 
takes him on a trip into outer space. W 
illustrated with photographs and diagrams, 


Jim = Kjelgaard. 








